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Editorial 
Wer must congratulate Mr. Filon on his promotion to the post of Director of the National 
Central Library. He will bring many years of practical experience to his job, and there is 
every reason to expect that the National Central Library will indeed flourish during the very 
important years ahead. It will not be long before the N.C.L. will be moving with Chaucer 
House to a new site. (Perhaps the Library Association Council will tell us where before long.) 
This new appointment has made me wonder what the N.C.L. is for. How long is it since 
anyone thought whether the N.C.L. is desirable ? Every year we pay our subscriptions, which 
are modest enough, and every year we lend and borrow—and how long it takes—but that is 
hardly the N.C.L’s fault. 


It has been suggested that the National Central Library should be primarily a biblio- 
graphic centre concerned only with records of books in one shape or another, but without 
any bookstock of its own. This view is perhaps the most desirable, provided that there is 
something like regional self-sufficiency. There occurs the thought that perhaps all this 
location-finding and bibliographical searching should, in fact, be part of the work of the British 
Museum. Readers will now have raised their hands in horror, because many librarians have 
no great opinion of the British Museum. It is a great library, but it is not exactly a National 
Library. Criticism is a difficult matter. Much of the British Museum’s a¢tivity is shrouded 
ina convent-like veil, which not only defies intruders but also hampers the incumbents. Funds 
are undoubtedly short, miserably so, but I can recall no occasion when the authorities have 
appealed to their librarian colleagues to use any influence they might have to assist them to 
influence opinion to improve the financial position. 


The British Museum ought to be a much more forceful member of the library movement. 
It should be the centre of bibliographical aétivity. Has the story of the new Catalogue turned 
out to be a hoax ? What has become of it ? Why is there no catalogue of copyright entries 
such as is produced by the Library of Congress ? 


The British Museum is certainly very much concerned with the British National Biblio- 
graphy and with the British Catalogue of Music—indeed accommodation is found for them 
in the very building, but I have the feeling that the British Museum is not as important to the 
professional librarian as it ought to be. It is too distant, too far away from the bibliographical 
world, it does not appear interested in the thousand and one problems of documentation, 
classification and cataloguing. Do I do the British Museum an injustice ? I hope not. J want 
to be an ardent supporter of it, to know that however small the library in which I work, I 
have the enormous resources of a National Library behind me. My library pays subscriptions 
to the N.C.L., A.S.L.LB. and one or two other organisations, as most other libraries do, but 
would it not be better to have a National Library, say in two parts, science and humanities, 
which would answer all my queries and to whom I could pay one subscription ?. The English 
have a genius for making life more difficult than it need be. There are two many independent 
organisations concerned with libraries in this country. The British Museum is not all that it 
should be—surely it is time that it became a really important library, and not just the third 
biggest collection of books in the world. 
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Basic Reference Material in Education 
By Irts H. Naprer 


‘THe inequalities in the supply of information on education permeate the field and may be 
found internationally and nationally. An obvious example is the lack of an up-to-date British 
encyclopaedia or diétionary while there are those from Czechoslovakia, Italy and Denmark. 
U.N.E.S.C.O. provides a useful service in publishing international bibliographies, surveys and 
abstracts in many series, available in this country through H.M.S.O., but individual countries 
fall far short of the required standard of documentation owing to the expansion of education 
into so many allied fields such as psychology, and the emergence of new methods of teaching 
which result in a continuous stream of new works of great topical importance, but quickly 
superseded and revised. This leads to unnecessary duplication of work when the same fact 
is traced time and again for different enquirers and its whereabouts recorded only privately 
or not at all. Works produced by individual countries should logically be fuller when dealing 
with the literature of that country, and appear more promptly than the works by U.N.E.S.C.O. 

Various criteria should be observed when a book is evaluated, according to the purpose 
it serves. These include notice of any announced or obvious limitations in scope, essential 
for a comprehensive survey in any field, the people for whom it is written and the previous 
knowledge necessary for its comprehension, important if one is to avoid giving a 6th former 
a work intended for the post-graduate. Recency of publication is a salient point if an up-to- 
date survey of the subject is to be given, and any obvious bias whether religious or national 
is important, e.g., Education Index has a Strong American bias and includes only 4 British 
educational periodicals and 1 international. The relation to other works, whether in continua- 
tion or sequel, should also be noted, e.g., Universities of the World Outside the U.S.A, is a 
companion work to 1merican Universities and Colleges. 

The main sources of enquiry within countries also suffer from great inequality, e.g., 
there are many British directories covering much of the same ground, but there is very little 
biographical information. 

The trends, differences and interesting points of each source of information in this field 
in Great Britain will be dealt with as fully as possible in the forthcoming analysis with examples 
from international and foreign works when necessary. 

\ useful introduction to education in this country is :—Guwide to the Educational System 
of L:ngland and Wales which is revised by the Ministry of Education when developments 
require it. It includes a summary of all types of education and various special services such 
as the school meals service. A useful American work is :—How fo locate Educational Information 
and Data, by C. Alexander and A. Burke, 3rd ed., 1950. 

BrstioGRaApuies. Except for the limited coverage of the U.N.E.S.C.O. publications, 
there is no up-to-date bibliography of educational works alone, in this country. The 
U.N.E.S.C.O. works such as Educational Studies and Documents and Education Abstracts fre- 
quently include bibliographies of different aspects of education, which are international in 
scope with the consequent lack of fullness for individual countries. It is good news to hear 
that U.N.E.S.C.O, is to produce a bibliography on education in the United Kingdom and 
dependent territories. The Ba//etin of the International Bureau of Education has issued a 
classified list of new works quarterly since 1927. 

In this country, A Bibliographical Guide to the English Educational System, by G. Baron, 1951, 
is a most useful work which is to be revised in due course. This book gives annotated lists 
of general reference works, periodicals and publications dealing with specialised branches of 
education such as approved schools, further education, secondary education, etc. The most 
useful bibliographies of official publications in this country are the Sectional List of Government 
Publications No, 2 by the Ministry of Education, the Index to Ministtry of Education Circulars 
and Memoranda and the daily, monthly and annual lists and consolidated 5-yearly indexes of 
H.M.S.O. publications. Information on international official reports is available in 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Education Abstracts, Official Reports, 1954. 

The printed catalogues of the main education libraries constitute a good bibliographical 
source, an example of which is the London County Council catalogue of the education library 
issued in 1935 with supplements 1935-54. This classified, annotated list includes useful 
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analytical entries for individual authors and subjects of chapters in books. A later list is :— 
The L:ducation Library Bulletin : a Selection of Books Added to the Education Library, 1957. The 
National Union of Teachers’ Library Catalogue, 1949 (with supplements 1950, 1953, 1955 and a 
List of Additions to the Library since 1955, published 1957) is to be revised soon. The Padding- 
ton branch library card catalogue of its Metropolitan Special Collection is a useful source of 
information on older works. 

Special bibliographies for such parts of the field as fundamental education appear in 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Fundamental Education Abstracts, 1949-, and adult education is covered by the 
Bibliography of Adult Education in Great Britain, by Thomas Kelley, 1950, with a yearly supple- 
ment. A key list of foreign works is included. The Lis? of Researches in Education, published 
by the National Foundation for Education Research, includes /n/er a/ia theses material and 4 
supplements have appeared to date. London University Institute of Education produced a 
brief Bibliography of Education and Psychology for 1939-45. The Education Book Guide, National 
Book League, 1957, is designed to bring together all books suitable for use in schools. The 
law of education is well covered by Education Acts, 1944, 1946, 1948 : 4 Detailed Index, by 
James Dawson comp., and The New Law of Education, by Wells and Taylor, 2nd ed., 1947. 
More up-to-date information on the law of education will be found in Butterworth’s Anno/ated 
Legislation Service, Statutes Supplement and Halsbury’s Statutory Instruments and Laws of England. 

A bibliography of older works is to be found in Bibliographies and Summaries in Education : 
a Catalogue of more than 4,000 Annotated Bibliographies and Summaries, Listed under Author and 
Subject in one Alphabet, by Monroe and Shores, 1936. 

Until an up-to-date work appears, general publications such as British National Biblio- 
graphy, Cumulative Book List and the ASLIB book lists, must be consulted. 

BioGrapuy. There is no British work to compare with Who's Who in American Education, 
issued biannually since 1927, and Leaders in Education, by J. Cattell, ed., 3rd ed., 1948. The 
Journal of Education at one time carried notices of the most important appointments, and 
Education Authorities Directory and Annual included brief biographies of administrative personnel, 
clerks to education committees, chief inspectors, etc., until 1930. There was also a section 
on libraries with details of loan facilities, etc. Teachers of History in the Universities of the United 
Kingdom was issued as a supplement to the Institute of Historical Research Bu//etin in Dec., 
1950. Names and addresses of H.M. Ministers in the Metropolitan area, and divisional 
inspectors of schools and institutes are given in Education Service Information, Nov., 1955, 
issued by the L.C.C. Board of Education. A most useful source of biographical information 
is being built up by the National Union of Teachers who keep a file made from Durrant’s 
Press Cuttings and other sources on people in the educational field who are in the news. It 
is mostly concerned with those connected with the Union in some way and is made available 
to anyone with a serious enquiry. 

The calendars, handbooks, regulations and prospectuses of the universities and colleges 
give information on the history, courses arranged, and old and present-day students. Works 
like Oxcford University Handbook carry interesting sections on special features such as the tutorial 
system and women’s education at Oxford, etc. It is the tendency for universities to place 
historical information in one book which is issued at intervals, and publish information current 
for the forthcoming year in an annual calendar. Both Oxford and Cambridge do this. 

Dictionaries. This section is sparsely covered by new works. There is, however :— 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Education Abstracts, Encyclopaedias and Dictionaries of Education, 1957, which 
comprises an erudite introduction to the problems of preparing a dictionary or encyclopaedia 
with a suggestion for an international encyclopaedia, by Professor Robert B. Sutton, of Ohio 
University ; annotated examples of up-to-date works from many countries ; and a list of 
works known to the Secretariat but not annotated. Dictionary of Education : Prepared under the 
Auspices of Phi Delta Kappa, by Carter V. Good, 1945, is based on indexes of books and 
journals in the field and includes the pronunciation of words. It omits names of persons, 
institutions, school systems, organisations, places and titles of publications except where a 
movement or plan is represented. Selections of words from allied sections such as psychology, 
sociology and philosophy are included. The Inernational Glossary of Academic Terms produced 
by the International Federation of University Women, includes under each country words on 
administrative matters, students and their associations, academic institutions, etc. It is, in 
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some ways, a translating as well as a defining diétionary, for every definition under the country 
concerned is translated from the mother tongue into French and English, and the significance 
of the words in the country is indicated. 


Direcrories. The demand for guides to schools, scholarships, careers and universities 
was probably one of the first to grow to great proportions in education. Consequently this 
section is one of the most fully documented. 


Works such as :—Schoo/s, by Truman and Knightley, 1923-; Paton’s List of Schools and 
Tutors, 1898—; Public and Preparatory Schools Yearbook, 1890-; for boys’ schools, a companion 
work to Girls’ School Yearbook, 1906—etc., give much the same information on governing 
bodies, fees, examinations, entrance, scholarships and special facilities, etc., with some informa- 
tion on careers, etc. The Ministry of Education has issued :—Training Colleges in England 
and Wales Recognised by the Minister, and List of Primary and Secondary Schools in England and 
Wales. Relevant information is given in each, on range and length of courses, special facilities, 
etc. There are also directories of schools of special denominations such as Catholic Schools 
in England andWales, 1954. 


A most useful work is the Education Committees Yearbook in which are lists of the repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Education Committees in Government and public offices, 
committee members, divisional executives, chief officials, numbers and types of schools in 
each county and a digest of educational statistics. There is also information on educational 
and allied organisations. Another “regional” work covering organisations whose importance 
is gaining every day in industry and elsewhere is Regional Organisation of Further Education in 
England and Wales : Constitution and Functions of Regional Advisory Councils and Local Authority 
Areas Included in Each Region, Oct., 1956. Information on these bodies is also included in 
lhe Year Book of Technical Education and Careers in Industtry, by H. C. Dent, ed., 1st ed., 1957. 
The subject of this work is becoming more important, especially as there is likely to be a great 
increase in the numbers of those leaving school from now until 1968. Until the last few years, 
this field of information has been somewhat neglected, but every day newspapers, journals 
and books appear to guide the choice of career. Information on courses, scholarships, degrees 
and diplomas, admission, etc., is given for universities, colleges of advanced technology, 
technical colleges, etc. Training schemes in individual firms are indicated, and there are 
articles on the scope, training and qualifications necessary in various industries. This last is 
more comprehensively covered in the Ministry of Labour Series Choice of Careers (New Series) 
and Careers for Men and Women. In much the same field are a series of directories of oppor- 
tunities edited by Clive Labovitch :—Opportunities for School Leavers, 1957 ; Directory of Oppor- 
tunities for Graduates, 1957 ; and Directory of Opportunities for Qualified Men, 1957. These are the 
first of what are to be annual editions and all are especially useful for their information from 
individual firms. The National Union of Students has issued List of Charitable Trusts, Scholar- 
ships, ete., 1957, for those who have not received grants from local authorities or state. In the 
International field, U.N.E.S.C.O. Education Abstracts, Research in Education, Feb., 1957, gives 
annotated lists of research organisations, depositories, research bibliographies, directories, 
etc., and journals. U.N.E.S.C.O. Educational Studies and Documents, Education Clearing Houses 
and Documentation Centres, after a section on the purpose, arrangement and form of a centre 
and some case studies, gives a directory of centres in many countries with faéts on legal 
Status, budget, library, publications, etc. The U.N.E.S.C.O. International Yearbook of Education 
is a summary of educational progress in the year. Directories of Universities may be found in 
Universities of the World Outside the U.S.A., a companion work to American Universities and 
Colleges. A work more widely found in British libraries is Commonwealth Universities Year 
Book. General works of reference such as Index Generalis are of use in tracing universities 
and learned academies. 


ENcycLopagpDIAs. This section again comprises very few up-to-date British works. 
There is a full, annotated list of them in U.N.E.S.C.O. Education Abstracts, Encyclopaedias and 
Dictionaries of Education, 1957. There were very many in the 19th Century and the early years 
of the 20th, great works such as those by Worle, Schmidt and Rein, but the demand seems to 
have abated perhaps because the number of new subjects to which education finds itself allied 
and the many new methods of teaching have yet to reach a sufficiently consolidated and 
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accepted State to justify the preparation of such an extensive work. The Encyclopaedia of 
Modern Education, by Rivlin and Scheuler, 1943, is an American work and is comprehensive 
with many long, signed articles. The Cyclopedia of Educational Research, by Monroe, 1950, 
is often supplemented by the Review of Educational Research and its authoritative articles indicate 
where research is needed. Professor Robert B. Sutton in Encyclopaedias and Dictionaries of 
Education suggests that the time is ripe for an international encyclopaedia. Perhaps something 
of the same nature as the In/ernational Glossary of Academic Terms would suffice. 


ORGANISATIONS AND INstrruTions. Information on libraries and collections can fre- 
quently be found in general works such as World of Learning, Minerva: Jabrbuch der Gelebrten 
Welt and British Sources of Reference and Information: A Guide to Societies, Works of Reference 
and Libraries, by T. Besterman, ASLIB, 1947. U.N.E.S.C.O. Education Abstracts, Research in 
Education deals with research organisations, but this field also lacks adequate documentation. 
U.N.E.S.C.O. World Survey of Education: Handbook of Educational Organisations and Statistics, 
1953, is compiled on a questionnaire basis and it is hoped to produce new editions every 3 years. 
A questionnaire was sent to every State in the world and much information is tabulated and 
presented by means of symbols. The University Institutes of Education which exist at 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cambridge, Durham, Exeter, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Nottingham, Oxford, Reading, Sheffield and Southampton pursue research 
and most publish bulletins containing their results. London University Institute of Education 
Library is composed of 6 departments, including child psychology. Any student in the Uni- 
versity may borrow works, though preference is given to students taking a course. Anybody 
is allowed into the library to refer to material. There are departmental catalogues of both 
author and subjeé& and a central union card catalogue (authors only). No printed catalogue 
is available at present. The classification scheme, based on the Dewey Decimal system was 
made specially for the Institute. The Overseas Library has a very wide reference stock in 
comparative education. The Periodicals Lif, excluding year books and annual reports, is 
issued once a year if there are enough new holdings to justify it and it is circulated to training 
colleges in the area of the Institute, i.e., Greater London, Kent and part of Sussex. The hold- 
ings it covers come from all over the world. Adccessions liff is issued quarterly. Selected 
Articles of Interest in Journals Received in . . . (Month), is compiled from articles known to be of 
use to those taking Ph.D. courses and interesting to any other student. A Library Bulletin 
carrying articles on any interesting education topic is issued once a term. 


Lonpon County Councit Epucarion Lrprary. The Library contains books of all 
kinds other than class textbooks. Books on the theory, history and method of education and 
on psychology and child study are important sections ; periodicals concerned with these and 
other subjects are available. All teachers may borrow direétly from the library and a monthly 
delivery service to schools is provided whereby teachers may borrow two books at a time. 
A bulletin of seleéted additions to the library is distributed to schools usually three times a year. 
Single copies of books or general collections may be borrowed for use in school libraries 
for up to three terms. A display colleétion of books suitable for primary and secondary school 
libraries is maintained. The Library is an outlier of the National Central Library and lends 
to that body. Before the 1939-45 war, the cataloguing and classification did not follow any 
widely used scheme, but in 1950 the Dewey Decimal Classification was adopted, as it is used 
by the British National Bibliography on which the catalogue entries are now based. The 
old stock of the library is being gradually weeded and incorporated in the new. There is a 
name catalogue and a classified catalogue for which the Scheme’s index is used at present, 
as there has not yet been time to make an individual one. A printed catalogue was issued in 
1935 with supplements covering 1935-54. A later work is I'he Education Library Bulletin : 
A Selection of Books added to the Education Library, published 1957. Bibliographies would be 
made for individual enquirers if they were specifically asked for, though it is usual to refer the 
reader to a specialised bibliography or catalogue. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN ENGLAND AND WALEs. The 
Foundation organises, co-ordinates and carries out research of a national nature and maintains 
a register of current researches into educational topics. It issues A List of Researches in 
Edwation and Educational Psychology : Presented for Higher Degrees in the Universities of the U.K, 
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and the Irish Republic from 1918 to . . . (4 supplements have appeared so far). A Bulletin is 
published twice a year. 

The Scottish counterpart of the above body is the ScorrisH Councit For ResEarcn 
IN Epucarton; it published 4ds to Educational Research, 1954, a bibliography listing inter alia 
periodicals and journals in Scottish libraries. 


NarionaL Unton or Tracers compiles bibliographies as required, and anyone may 
use the library, though if an enquirer is a teacher, it is preferred that he should be a member 
of the Union. Lists of books, pamphlets and reports on numerous subjects such as school 
libraries, secondary education, etc., are issued. The newspaper cuttings file on people in 
education (previously cited) is kept up-to-date as far as possible, though, like all libraries, the 
Union suffers from lack of staff time to do all that is necessary. A catalogue was issued in 1949 
with supplements 1950, 1953, 1955, and a List of Additions to the Library since 1955, 1957. 


Periopicats. As in any other field, the great multiplicity of journals resolves itself into 
those reporting the results of basic research, such as the British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
and the British Journal of Education Studies; the bulletins of organisations, such as the National 
Froebel Foundation Bulletin ; the “newspaper” publications of general interest such as the Times 
Educational Supplement; and those catering for a specialised audience such as the Schoo/ Librarian. 
Education Index, 1929—published in the U.S.A. indexes by subjeét articles appearing in educa- 
tional journals, though only 1 international and 4 British publications are covered. As has 
previously been noted, U.N.E.S.C.O. Education Abstracts appear ten times a year and each 
issue covers a different topic. Education Today: a Digest of Current Educational Literature 
includes summaries of articles and correspondence of outstanding interest which have appeared 
in English speaking countries. U.N.E.S.C.O. Educational Studies and Documents. An Inter- 
national List of Educational Periodicals, 1957, represents all the educational systems in the world. 


Sraristics. The Ministry of Education Education in . . . (year): Being the Report of the 
Ministry of Education and the Statistics of Public Education for England and Wales, and Scottish 
Education Department Education in Scotland in . . . (year): A Report of the Secretary of State 
for Scotland are major British sources in this field, as are the Civil Estimates for Education and 
the .4anual Memorandum on the Ministry of Education Estimates. As has been previously noted, the 
Education Committees Yearbook includes a digest of statistics and U.N.E.S.C.O. World Survey of 
Education: Handbook of Educational Organisations and Statistics includes much in tabulated form 
that may be useful. 

The whole field of education grows apace, but at present its documentary needs are not 
adequately filled and the time has come to consolidate the references sources that already exist, 
and to estimate current and future requirements. 


Too Few Books 


By J. E. Morpurco, Director of the National Book League 
(Text of a broadcast given on 26th April, 1958) 


For some years there has been a tendency to improvement in the public supply of books— 
the essential tools of enlightenment and entertainment. The service of public libraries has 
grown and a new and essential part—the school library—has been added to the equipment 
of education. 

But now the winds of economy are blowing over local government and retrogression 
has set in. First came the call for general savings in public expenditure, then the threatened 
imposition of the block grant system to local government—however necessary some may think 
it to be in general terms—is persuading finance committees to get out their razor blades and 
dissect the paltriest sums in their budgets; the allowances for school and public libraries. 
Already we notice one authority cutting its book expenditure by 20%, and already we see 
that though the overall national spending on public libraries temporarily continues to increase 
it no longer keeps up with inevitable increases in the price of books. It is not easy for a finance 
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committee to resist the demands for a new public wash-house or an improved bus service. 
It is quite properly impossible to refuse increases in salaries. Books and education as a whole 
are among the few items in local government expenditure which can be privily cut without 
causing public outcry. 

All this is happening at a most unsuitable moment. 

In the last two years books have gone up in price by about 15°... The number of children 
in schools is up and there are not enough teachers. (Remember that in the counties the library 
authority and the school authority is one and the same.) There are everywhere more potential 
readers. If we respond, as we are now responding, without most of us even being aware of it, 
to the craze for false economies, the supply of books which is now inadequate will be reduced 
further. In the schools there will be less money to buy higher priced books for more children. 
Already public libraries are being faced with an impossible dilemma. They must cut some- 
where. Should they cut popular reading ? Should they argue “We cannot afford the latest 
thrillers or the biography that has appeared in part in the Sunday paper ?” Or should they 
guillotine minority interests ? “No art books, no poetry, no philosophy.” Some are taking 
one decision, some are taking the other, but all are forced to cut. Ask now at your public 
library for any popular or recent book. However good the library service, for financial 
reasons, and for financial reasons alone, it is likely that you will have to wait, and wait, and wait, 
until you no longer want the book you once asked for. 

If there is any cut in the school library service, apart from the direct blow to education, 
there will be greater pressure on the public library service which in its turn will be increasingly 
incapable of dealing with demand. If there is a reduction in the purchase of books by local 
authorities the prices of books will go up still further. Whether they are bought for public 
institutions or for your own use from the bookshop. 

For many years there have been shameful disparities between area and area so that the 
greatest disadvantage a child can suffer is to live in the area of a mean Authority, and the 
greatest handicap for an individual reader is to possess a library ticket where too little money is 
spent on public libraries. 

If I lived in Nottingham in 1957 my child at school got, as it were, fourteen shillings 
worth of book a year, if I lived in Tynemouth only four shillings worth of book. It has been 
estimated that we need three shillings per head of the population to keep public libraries at a 
decent level. Not more than one quarter of the country enjoys such a service and many 
authorities spend less than one shilling per head. 

But until the recent economy drive there was at least a strong hope that the misers would 
be shamed into improvement by the excellence of their neighbours. Now the situation is 
reversed. The mean are being congratulated for their parsimony, and are tending to make 
meanness yet more mean. The comparatively generous, who have been trying to make 
adequate the supply of books, are suffering disapproval and are being forced to cut 
their budgets. 

Can we afford this cheeseparing ? “Economy”, wrote Edmund Burke, “‘is a distributive 
virtue and consists not in saving but in selection . . . . Expense may be essential part of 
true economy”. The total expenditure on books represents only a very few pennies on the 
rates. To cut it will save little and cost the nation very dear. 


Memorabilia 


SruDENTs may easily overlook the evidence 
given by the Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions to the Roberts Committee. It appears as 
a supplement to the April, 1958, number of the 
Municipal Review. \t consists of some hysterical 
remarks reminding one of nothing so much as 
a cornered rat and some Statistics which after 
the most careful study proved nothing to me, 
good, bad or indifferent. We are then treated 


to the results of a census of reference library 
users, at Leamington Spa, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Crewe, Chesterfield, and Cheltenham on a day 
in November last. This must have been very 
diverting to the staff and the public on the day, 
but it is assuredly the most useless evidence of 
all time. These libraries are spending this year 
on books, £2,350, £1,325, £3,275, £6,000 and 
£3,445 respectively. The sum of the A.M.C, 
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LIBRARIANS! 


section. 


Crown 8vo. 


Publishers : 


Here are two up-to-date books for your photographic 
One is an annual giving all the latest information required by a 
photographically-interested reader ; the second is a new publication of 
great value to the colour worker. 


The 
1958 BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC 


Cloth Bound 


SENSITOMETRY IN PRACTICE by KEITH M. HORNSBY 


Cloth Bound 


HENRY GREENWOOD & CO. LTD., 


24, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
*Phones: TEM 5530 and 7555 


8s. 6d. 


19s. 6d. 


evidence is that if the council of any town 
wants a bad library, a bad library it will have, 
and if it wants a good library it will get one. 
But this will not do. We know that councils 
are elected nowadays not because of their views 
on particular matters, but because of the colour 
of their politics. It is possible that the majority 
of a council could not care less about libraries, 
but it is then the task of the librarian to recall 
them to their duty, and remind them that 
personal opinion should not deny the public of 
any service from which they could derive 
benefit. 


The same supplement announces the forma- 
tion of a Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries 
Committee of the A.M.C. These matters have 
heretofore been dealt with by the General 
Purposes Committee. At their first meeting, 
the Committee discussed /nter alia the question 
of discounts on book purchases related to the 
total amount of the purchase and decided to 
seek a meeting with the Publishers’ Association 
at a suitable time. No doubt the Booksellers’ 
Association will seek representation and it is 
to be hoped that the Library Association will 
also ensure that their views are heard. 


STOCKTAKING 

Tue Editor of An Leabharlan, the journal of 
the Library Association of Ireland, has been 
provoked (by a district auditor, I suppose) into 
writing a seething editorial in the March issue, 
on the subject of stocktaking. The article is a 
little confused but the impression gained is that 
stocktaking is a worthless, time and money 
consuming activity, in which no sane librarian 
would indulge unless driven to do so by those 
comptometer - headed philistines 
Whitehall. 


A London librarian is reported to be losing 
by theft 24°, of his total stock each year. 
Calculating from the Statistics issued by the 
L.A., that means 8,750 books (assorted varie- 
ties) are vanishing every year, but beyond 
knowing roughly which categories of books 
are most “theft-prone”—they are “How to do 
it” in the broadest sense—he does not exactly 
know which titles have gone until someone 
asks for a work that cannot be found, or until 
he has a stocktaking. 


Disregarding the inconvenience caused to 
the public, by having books listed in a cata- 
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Brock 


DESIGNED FOR CHILDREN 


and listed with skill and understanding to suit 
the reading age of the child 


FOR OLDER CHILDREN (IlI-14)... 
Real life adventure (with many factual illus- 
trations) ; fiction for boys and girls, all with a 
high standard of writing and production. 
Kami the Sherpa by Showe!} ©<yles. 12/6 
A mountaineering adventure packed with 
authentic detail. 

Showboat Summer by Pamela Brown. 9/6 
A gay, family story for girls, with a paddle- 
steamer for setting. 

FOR THE EIGHT TO ELEVENS 


A wonderful series for children who can read. The reluctant ones are encouraged 
by clear type, lively illustration and just the right amount of reading ; the quick 
ones gain confidence to tackle any book. 


Hobbie by Ursula Moray Williams. 8/6 
An out-of-the-ordinary story full of surprises, and illustrated by this most original 
author. 


Jackie Won a Pony by Judith M. Berrisford. 8/6 

A first class adventure of two girls, a pony won in a competition, and a horse rescued 
from the knacker. 

FOR AGES EIGHT AND UNDER .......... co 
Story books with large type and plenty of incident and illustration to smooth the 
path of very young readers. 

Andy’s Pit Pony by Leila Berg. 6/- 


The author went down a mine to get material 
for this exciting and unusual story. 


Tommy Gets a Medal by Dora Thatcher. 6/- 


The exciting adventures of a tugboat in a 
naval dockyard. 


Brockhampton Press 


MARKET PLACE, LEICESTER 
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logue that may not have been in stock for 
months, the time spent by the reservations 
Staff searching for books, for which the public 
are tired of looking, can total an enormous 
number of hours, if stocktaking does not from 
time to time restore a closer relationship 
between the catalogue and the shelves. 


From personal experience, it is perfectly 
easy to establish the aétual existence of 90°, 
of the stock of a library building in five days 
without closing the library for any part of this 
period. The time taken to eliminate the 
remaining 10°,, will depend on how thoroughly 
the checking of every possibility is carried out 
before it is decided to abandon the search, 
but a further month should be ample. 


It cannot be imagined that stocktaking or 
checking is anything but a normal practice in 
public libraries, and librarians’ views on this 
subject would be appreciated. 


BEs1 
Two quite well-known librarians were 
sitting in my office the other day and I asked 
them which was the best all-round library 
service in the county. “No doubt”, replied 
one, “Sheffield”. “Agreed”, said the other,— 
and so say I. The population of Sheffield is 
500,000. As far as one can judge the number 
of libraries is adequate, and they are more or 
less in the right places, and they are definitely 
all reasonably attractive buildings. | Where 
the architecture is nothing to be particularly 
proud of, the interiors are colourful and clean 
and the best is always made of every situation. 
None of them have been given up as hopeless 
or not worth bothering with. £48,000 is 
spent on books, which is just under two 
shillings per head of population, and nearly 
eight shillings per registered reader. There is 
a first-rate reference library; a scientific and 
commercial library which is as secure a piece 
of Sheffield as Bramall Lane; a fine archives 
and local history department and excellent 
children’s departments which have made 
searching enquiries into the use and character 
of books of all kinds for children. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


The whole attitude of the system is profes- 
sional. Sheftield’s staff may think they are a 
Chosen People, but everything Shefhield does 
makes one think that perhaps they are. Look 
at their publications—have you seen that 
film? Their displays are superb, the whole 
attitude of the place is a tonic. Take one part 
of Sheffield, and it might be possible to find a 
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peer somewhere else, but taken as a whole, 
I consider that there is nothing so good in the 
kingdom. By the way, | am a Lancastrian. 


CLosED SHELVES 

There has been in recent months a tendency 
for libraries to close earlier than they used to— 
many now close at seven o’clock instead of 
eight, and in fact, seven is becoming in- 
creasingly common. There is one London 
library which closes at five on Saturdays—not 
Westminster, which in this, as in many other 
ways, is different. Mr. Stanley Hyland in his 
opening address to the Reference and Special 
Libraries Conference at Harrogate, said “All 
public reference libraries should be open all 
evening, every day, including Sunday. Cer- 
tainly until the buses stop running. The 
library service is a public service, if you don’t 
mind my mentioning it.” I agree entirely, 
and in addition, that the lending departments 
should be open until eight o’clock every week- 
day. The idea of a library service for the public 
is one that seems to be in danger of 
becoming overlooked by an increasing number 
of systems. A public service is a service 
directed to meeting the reasonable require- 
ments of the public, all the public, not just 
the part which happens to suit us best. Surely 
the idea is to attract as many readers 
as possible. I do not doubt that one reason 
for this early closing is that it has been noticed 
that not many people use the library during 
the last hour, but my opinion is that eight 
o’clock is a fair time, giving both day and 
night-workers ample opportunity to use the 
library service. We have fought long enough 
against restrictive practices, let us not succumb 
to this latest. A library that is not open in the 
evening is hardly worth keeping open at 
any time. 


The Librarian’s Library 


O’NeErLL, THomas P. Sources of Irish Local 
History. 1st series. Dublin, Library Asso- 
ciation of Ireland, 1958. 3s. 6d. 

This pamphlet brings together a number of 
articles originally published in An Leabharlann, to 
assist librarians in making use of the main sources 
for the study of Irish history. The eight chapters 
cover early historical sources, ecclesiastical records, 
legal records, maps and surveys, newspapers, pictures, 
dlescriptive works such as guide books, gazetteers, 
direétories, and British Parliamentary Papers. Further 
groups of source material will be dealt with in a series 
of articles which will appear from June, 1958. It isa 
useful well-written guide which should certainly be in 
any library requiring reliable information on the subject. 


| 
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LIBRARY STORAGE UNITS 


(World Patents Pending) 


e SPACE SAVING 
Pivoted Wings store 4 times as many books as standard 
gangway shelving. 


VERSATILE 


Pivoted Wings accommodate books and pamphlets of all sizes 
and both vertical and suspended files. 


100%, ACCESSIBLE 
Tiring searching of gangway shelves is eliminated and savings 
of up to 80°, handling time are effected. 


Send us a dimen- 
sioned sketch plan of 
your shelved area and 
we shall be pleased to 
submit designs free of 
charge and without 
obligation. 


Our Agents and Re- 
presentatives are at 


@ DUST FREE AND LOCKABLE your service. 

Write for fully descriptive literature. Sole Manufacturers and Concessionaires. a 
PIVOTED WINGS LTID 
COVENTRY WORKS, HODSON STREET, BLACKBURN py 
Telephone: BLACKBURN 7329 & 7093 Cables & Grams: WINGS, BLACKBURN , 
AGENTS 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES Storadvisors Led., 223, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, London, $.W.1. Tel. Tate i 
Gallery 1996. 

MIDLANDS & LANCS. Thornley & Whittaker Ltd., 32, Brazennose St., MANCHESTER. Tel. Blackfriars 0511! ; 
SCOTLAND Wm. Sinclair, Jnr., 53, Cochrane Street, GLASGOW. Tel. Bell. 0219 & Giffnock 1224. : 
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The History of 
Fanny Burney 


Joyce HEMLOW 

*... a life of Fanny Burney that will, by its 
completeness, its candour, and its poise, satisfy 
readers for many generations to come... . It is 
particularly in the matter of getting a sense of 
proportion into all the different parts of it that 
Miss Hemlow is so successful...” THE TIMES 
Illustrated 35s. net 


Jean Giraudoux 
THE MAKING OF A DRAMATIST 
DONALD INSKIP 


An enthusiastically written study which aims at 
placing Giraudoux in a fuller context than has 
yet been attempted, and at describing in greater 
detail his work and life in the theatre with his 
friend and interpreter, Louis Jouvet. 

Illustrated net 


The Golden Trade 


of the Moors 
E. W. BoviILL 


‘The lure of gold sent Moorish armies marching 
to destruction across the desert, and Portuguese 
seamen sailing down the coast of Guinea. .. . 
The story is exciting, and Mr. Bovill the best 
guide that anyone could wish for.’ THE TIMES 
30s. net 


OXFORD ENGLISH TEXTS 


The Works of 
Henry Vaughan 


Edited by L. C. MARTIN 
A revised and expanded edition, in one volume. 


Illustrated Second edition 65s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Skarb, SiGmunp. American Studies jn 
Europe. Their history and present organi- 
sation. 2 vols. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1958. 

In over 700 pages the author describes the effort 
made by Europeans to understand the Americans, 
The history of American studies and writing in Europe, 
including U.S.S.R., Turkey and Israel, is given in some 
detail followed by a description of educational aétivity 
in the field in each country. American history and 
geography, political, social and cultural life, and_par- 
ticularly literature are covered. The chapter on the 
United Kingdom will be of most interest here, especially 
the seétion on libraries which have colleétions of 
Americana. Even the largest libraries appear to have 
meagre collections, and although there are some signs 
of improvement as far as current material is concerned, 
many important works of American scholarship, 
particularly those published between the wars, are not 
available in this country. A brief glance at the World 
List of Periodicals and BUCOP would seem to indicate 
that several hundred American periodicals are available, 
but there are many gaps. American books and periodi- 
cals are expensive, but there is a case for a co-operative 
acquisition scheme to ensure that the most important 
works are at least in one British library. 


READING Pustic Liprarigs. Local collection 
catalogue of books and maps relating to 
Berkshire. Central Public Library, Reading, 


1958. £4 10s. 
One of the greatest services which public libraries 
have rendered to bibliography has been the publication 
of catalogues of books and other documents contained 
in local history colleétions. These catalogues supple- 
ment to an enormous extent the national and trade 
bibliographies and not only record titles otherwise 
difficult or impossible to trace, but also provide a 
valuable topographical subject index and in addition, 
by implication, show where these books may be 
consulted. 

Reading has now joined Gloucestershire, Bristol, 
Margate, Minet, and many other libraries, large and 
small, in producing a local catalogue. It is a classified 
list, with an author and a subjeét index, followed by a 
list of maps and an index of cartographers. Mr. S. H. 
Horrocks gives a brief account of the growth of the 
colleétion, illustrating yet again the thanks that are due 
to private colleétors. A most useful bibliography, well 
set out and decently printed—but then, Mr. Horrocks 
was always a dab hand at printing lay-out. 


CosreLLo, Harry Topp. Books for a college 
student’s reading. Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conneéticut, 1958. $1.50. 

This 5th edition of a book which lists 800 titles 
in 10 main fields is the “‘notebook’’ for a course in 
general reading designed for Students, to ensure that 
they will not become too specialized or narrow-minded 
in their Studies. It is an excellent list, chosen with 
admirable prejudice by one man, but covering an 
amazing range of subjects, and in faét listing some of the 
most important but readable books ever written. A 
Student, indeed anyone, reading a majority of these 
would be a well-informed person prepared to be able 
to understand most subjeéts with some degree of 
success. There are books which will stimulate and 
provoke, open the world of music and painting to the 
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THE HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 

| LANCGS. 

London Showroom at 59 Britron STREET, 


CLERKENWELL RoaD, E.C.!I 
Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


New EPWORTH Books 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL OR 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD ? 
By Oscar Culmann 6s. net 


The author expounds the Greek conception of the 
immortality of the soul and the early Christian con- 
ception of the resurrection, and shows that, although 
they have certain points of contact, they are so 
different in origin and in their translation into 
experience as to be mutually exclusive. 


THE TIDE COMES IN 
By F. W. Boreham, D.D. 


A new volume of essays by the octogenarian 
Australian writer. It will be found that his pen has 
lost none of its old skill. 


7s. 6d. net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 


PITMAN 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS PRINCIPLES 
(IN M.K.S. UNITS) 


By R. N. Renton, C.G.1.A., M.I.E.E. 2nd Edition. 
This new edition, based entirely on the M.K.S. 
system, contains all the basic essential details of 
electricity and magnetism that every student of 
telephony, telegraphy or radio (including tele- 
vision) needs to know. Covers the syllabus for 
the C. and G. exam. in Telecommunications 
Principles, Grades |, Il and Ill, 45/- net 


CONSTRUCTION OF GRAPHS AND 
CHARTS 


By A. S. Hall. Graphic methods of presenting data 
and information, offer considerable advantages. 
This book sets out the fundamental ideas on which 
to base the choice of the best graph for a particular 
use. Of interest to all engaged in the presentation 
and analysis of data. 25/- net 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS IN 
STRUCTURES 

By W. T. Marshall, B.Sc., Ph.D., etc. This book 
solves the kind of problem that the degree 
student will be expected to answer in exami- 
nations and includes examples for the student 
to work through himself. This is the first book 
of its kind to use such a direct and practical 
approach to the subject. 27/6 net 


WORK MEASUREMENT AND 
INCENTIVES 

By D. G. Lintern, B.A., etc., and R. J. S. Curtis, 
B.A., etc. Direct in approach and basic in its 
treatment of technicalities, this is the first book 
to provide a suitable introduction to the subject 
for students. 25/- net 


ELECTRIC LIFTS 

By R. S. Phillips, M.1.E.E. 4th Edition. A new and 
up-to-date edition. It forms a complete manual 
on the current practice in the design, installation, 
working, and maintenance of lifts. 63/- net 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, WC2 
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biologist, make the physicist aware of the social and 
philosophical problems of modern man, and reveal the 
wonders of nature and science to the poet and 
economist, 

The books are listed in American editions, but a 
great many of them are available in English editions. 


Lour, KENNETH A., avd SHEEHY, EUGENE P. 
Joseph Conrad at Mid-century. Editions 
and studies, 1895-1955. Minneapolis, Uni- 
versity of Minneapolis Press (O.U.P.), 
1957. £1 12s. 

Joseph Conrad is undoubtedly well read, probably 
more of his books are read today than those of any of 
his contemporaries. More of his books have stood 
the test of time, but he has never been a critic’s writer, 
although F. R. Leavis has a high opinion of him 
(perhaps this accounts for the lack of interest by other 
critics). This book fills a need for a comprehensive 
bibliographical account of the works by and about 
Conrad. It lists all his works in book form, including 
translations, with the citation of original publication 
and then is followed by details of general critical 
articles on individual works. English, American, 
French, German and Polish periodicals are covered, 
and there is what amounts to an author index. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF 
ConGress for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957. Washington, Library of Con- 
gress, 1958. $2.00. 

The U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. argue about the size 
of their National Libraries as about everything else. 
If the Lenin Library in Moscow has more books, 
documents, periodicals, pictures, etc., than the Library 
of Congress, then indeed it is a very great library. 
If its programme of future activity is as inspiring, if its 

search for new material and its acquisition of fine 
books, manuscripts, copies of documents and archives 
is as thorough as that of the Library of Congress, 
then the Soviet people may 

National Librarian as the Americans should be of 

Mr. Quincy Mumford. This annual report describes 

in detail all the work of the departments, with notes on 

outstanding additions and projeéts, and copious tables 

of Statistics. It also contains, as does every Report, a 

list of publications which should be useful to tutors 

and Students of bibliography. Although well printed, 
the double columns and staid maroon binding seem 

a little old-fashioned by comparison with other Ameri- 

can publications and publicity material. 


OverseEAS NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
6th edition, 1958. Publishing & Distri- 


buting Co. Ltd. 

A seleé list of popular (in all subjeéts) and most 
prominent periodicals and newspapers of most countries 
in the world. There is a list of periodicals listed under 
52 broad headings, and a list of newspapers and periodi- 
cals with some notes on the contents, arranged by 
countries, giving title, circulation, frequency of publica- 
tion, language, appearance, size, type of paper, adver- 
tising rates and price. This is followed by a list of 
annuals, direétories, etc., under countries giving date 
of the latest edition, and the price in this country. 
\ very useful little book to all reference libraries; 
in faét, it would be handy in any library, particularly 
as it can be obtained at a very modest price of a few 
shillings. 


be as proud of their 
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Inwin, Raymon. The Origins of the English 
Library. Allen & Unwin, 1958. £1 5s, 

The essays on which this history is based appeared 
originally in the Library Association Record. They 
cannot really be considered as a history of English 
libraries, but rather as a group of essays on the book, 
book colleéting and writing, reading habits and other 
bibliographical topics of general interest. Some of the 
essays are most informative but others are tenuous and 
vague, generalising and theorising from very little real 
matter. The second part of the book deals with the 
English domestic library, a discursive account of some 
reading habits through the years. The book is well 
written, but is rather loosely construéted to hold the 
attention for long and although the whole is well 
documented, and only the most erudite authorities 

uoted, I cannot but feel that Mr. Irwin would have 
one better by his own knowledge to have left his 
essays where they were and to have written a straight- 
forward account of English libraries, without quite so 
much wandering to Ancient Greece and other parts. 
Present day librarians and their assistants are only too 
well aware of some of the aétivities of their predecessors 
to have any great enthusiasm for studying them. All 
we can learn from the history of libraries should give 
us the determination to do better ourselves. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIAS AND DICTIONARIES OF Epu- 
CATION. Education Abstracts, Nov., 1957. 
v, LX, No. 9, United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation. 

This bibliography is a thoroughly useful publica- 
tion, being a guide to a very scattered field of informa- 
tion. It was compiled by the Secretariat in three parts 
to ascertain the reference tools available, in the hope 
that the revision and compilation of old and new works 
will be stimulated. 

Part 1 comprises an erudite article by Professor 
Robert B. Sutton, of the College of Education of the 
University of Ohio, Encyclopaedias and Dictionaries of 
Education, Old, New and Projected, which deals inter alia 
with the impossibility of distinguishing between ency- 
clopaedias and diétionaries as they are both derived 
from, and explain the problems of educational method, 
etc., and are usually encyclopaedic in scope. Even 
those purporting to be solely lexicons of terms are 
based on an intensive survey of the literature. 

Professor Sutton Stresses the importance of the 
viewpoint or bias which may be impressed upon the 
book for varying reasons, .¢., many early encylopaedias 
and diétionaries were the work of one man and bear the 
Stamp of his personal outlook, again, a work may 
include articles on subjeéts not considered part of 
education by those with differing backgrounds of 
experience and training. The danger of too parochial 
a coverage in subject matter or bibliographies Ehlowi ing 
articles, is illustrated by the cases of the Protestant 
work so Protestant that it did not carry an article on the 
Jesuits, and the bibliography that included only books 
in the mother tongue, and not all of those. 

As well as making a plea for straight alphabetical 
arrangement of contents, Professor Sutton feels that 
too many cross references distraét the reader, but as he 
himself pointed out, when dealing with the physical 
format of the work, the encyclopaedia or diétionary is 
meant to be used as a reference tool, so surely it is more 
likely to be consulted for a particular enquiry than 
read from cover to cover. If this is so, it is probably 
more important that every aspect of a subject is drawn 
together by cross references. 


| 
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Platero and I 


by JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ 
The most celebrated work by the Winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1956 
presents an unforgettable portrait of life in and around a remote Spanish town, seen 
through the eyes of the author as he talks to his donkey. More than a million copies 
of the original Spanish edition have been sold. 83 exquisite drawings by J. A. Downs. 


83" x53" x ++ 218 pp 21s 


Brann and ‘The Iconoclast’ 


by CHARLES CARVER with a preface by D. W. BROGAN 
The almost incredible story of William Cowper Brann, an unknown and impoverished 
Texas journalist, who built up the circulation of his one-man paper to 120,000 and 
became an internationally-known figure. Illustrated 


83" x 53” 212 pp 155 


Greeks 


by MICHAEL GRANT 
illustrated by DON PorriNGER 


An unusual book of universal interest—at once a scholarly account of the Ancient 
Greeks, terse and accurate, and also a delightful volume elegantly produced—a pleasure 
to read and handle. The abundant illustrations in two colours are by Don Pottinger 
well known to admirers of Simple Heraldry, Simple Custom and Blood Royal. 


Crown 4to 64 pp 125 6d 


Scotland Before History 
by STUART PIGGOTT 


The story of human settlement and development in Scotland from the earliest times to 
the Roman Occupation, told by the Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. The 32 scraper-board illustrations by Keith Henderson are com- 
plementary to the text, planned in close collaboration by author and artist. 


83" x58” viii + 112 pp 155 


The Cream of Alpines 
by FRANK BARKER 
illustrated by TERENCE FREEMAN 
An essential book for every rock-gardener. Fifty Alpine plants, the first choice of a 
famous plant-collector and nurseryman, are treated in great detail, their special fads, 
fancies or antipathies analysed, the most likely processes for their welfare discussed. 
6 full-page colour plates and 44 line drawings. 
9” x 63” x -+ 96 pp 15s 
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The ideal policy of a work is elucidated on such 
things as consistency in the length of articles, according 
to their importance in the general scheme covered by 
the encyclopaedia or diéionary, and the inclusion of 
allied sciences such as psychology. Consistency of 
style is also desired, which means that the different 
authorities responsible for the articles on specialised 
subjeéts for an encyclopaedia must either write in a 
prescribed Style or subjeét their contributions to a 
complete re-writing. If an encyclopaedia or di¢tionary 
is mainly consulted for information on a_ specific 
subjeét, perhaps the importance of this criterion is 
pressed too far, although to follow it would improve 
the appearance of a work. The seleétion of topics for a 
general encyclopaedia or diétionary should represent 
various aspects of education at different levels in many 
countries. 

Professor Sutton suggests that the time is ripe for 
the compilation of an international encyclopaedia of 
education, which should preferably be sheltered by a 
great university, and supported by learned societies, etc., 
throughout the world. He outlines the programme 
for such a work, its initial development and organisa- 
tion. To keep the encyclopaedia up to date, he suggests 
that the articles containing current or Statistical infor- 
mation, out of date in three to tive years, could be kept 
to the minimum, but the greatest need is for an ency- 
clopaedic coverage of up-to-date knowledge to obviate 
the necessity for consulting many annual reports and 
other publications of foreign ministries of education, 
ctc., which may be in unusual languages, not easily 
accessible or whose Statistics may be based upon 
different criteria. A way of achieving constant revision 
of these articles would be to place the current and 
Statistical information in a separate loose leaf binder, 
with issued amendments, implying the removal of these 
parts from the encyclopaedia’s main sequence. This 
would be possible if there was adequate cross referen- 
cing from it to the Statistical and current section. 

Part 2 gives seleéted annotated examples of 
encyclopaedias and diétionaries of education from 
various countries. The annotations by Miss M. Couch, 
of the London University Institute of Education, are 
most clear and explicit. Recency of publication is the 
main criterion for inclusion, but this system has certain 
disadvantages, e.g., no example of United Kingdom or 
Chinese work is included as there have been no up-to- 
date compilations in these countries. Perhaps a better 
policy would have been to list the latest work in each 
country. Part 2 includes under CAECHOSLOV AKIA, 
Chlup, O., Kubalek, J., avd Uher, J., eds. Pedagogicke 
encyclopedia. . . . 1938-1940 ..., and relegates to 
Part 3, CHINA, T’an, Jen-mei, and Chen, Hsi-chu. 
Dictionary of educational and psychological terms .. . 
1945... However, this is probably because the 
latter work was not to hand for annotation. 


Part 3 comprises works known to the Secretariat 
but not annotated. It includes out-of-date compila- 
tions, previous editions of works in Part 2, and recent 
material not available for the Secretariat to consult. 
\s the introductory note says, this part is not compre- 
hensive for various reasons, ¢.g., because information 
from unofficial sources on works of which no trace 
can be found is excluded. 

The Bibliography is, so far, the only guide to 
encyclopaedias and dittionaries of education, and all 
its contributors are to be congratulated on their 
thoroughness and explicitness in what must have been 
an arduous task. I, H.N. 


Correspondence 


THe Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Worip”. 
Sir, 
FUNCTION AND FICTION 

Mr. New’s article, like every other article 
I have read on the subject of the provision of 
purely recreational reading in public libraries, 
confines its attention to people who live in 
towns. Do all townsmen think that the fields 
and vales and hills which flash past the windows 
of their motor-cars and trains are jut 
“scenery”? If they do, here is a revelation for 
them: there are human beings living in those 
hills! And what is more, many of them read, 
If I am to be guided by Mr. New, | mut 
now tell the semi-literate farm labourer that he 
will no longer be able to borrow his “‘westerns” 
from the Mobile Library, that he must read 
something on a more elevated plane or pay to 
borrow his books from one of the “many 
collections in small shops”. In fact, both of 
these alternatives are closed to him: his in- 
tellectual limitations prevent him from reading 
anything more involved that the “western”, 
and the small shops with collections of books 
are a mirage. What is he to do? In literally 
hundreds of cases of people living in the remo- 
ter parts of this county, the choice lies between 
reading light fiction from the County Library, 
and reading nothing at all. Poor old-fashioned 
me, I prefer to see them reading ! 

This is not all sentiment, either. In your 
Editorial in the same issue, Sir, you say 
“Councils must be worked on, made interested; 
the money must be gouged out of them”. 
Most of the members of this County Council 
are farmers and land-owners. To get the 
money, I need their support; to get theit 
support, I need to impress them; and the best 
way to impress them is to let them know that, 
among its other a¢tivities, the Library does not 
forget the needs of their workers and tenants, 

Some of the holes in Mr. New’s arguments 
are so big that one could drive a mobile 
library through them, but they are not striélly 
relevant to the point which I hope I have made 
clear: that those who wish to pontificate on 
the functions of public libraries generally 
should remember to look beyond the narrow 
confines of their own parishes. 

Yours faithfully, 
VERNON JENNINGS, 
County Librarians. 
Berkshire County Libraries. 
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